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What is his impression 
of your place of business? 


THE picture that greets your prospect’s eye when he 
opens the door to your business either sells—or works 


to defeat a sale. 


The neat battery arrangement of olive green; baked 
enamel Globe-Wernicke steel files along the wall form a 
pleasing background for profitable first impressions! 
Your counter height units serve two purposes, as count- 
ers and as files, brass railed and linoleum topped. 


Your Globe-Wernicke Visible Index makes posting on 
both sides of the cards a one-handed job. Structural 
Strength Safes and other G-W equipment all combine 
in selling your prospect on your ability to give him 
quick, efficient service on a low-overhead cost basis. 


Our service department combining our experience with 
Globe-Wernicke’s 45 years’ contact with actual office 
efficiency problems—is at your command—gratis. Call 
us—today, or phone for a copy of the 140 paged G-W 
catalog. 


Clarke & Courts 


1521-23 Commerce Street 


DALLAS 


Complete Office Outfitters 
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The Largest Certified Home- 
Delivered Circulation 
in Dallas 






ITHIN the last four and a 
half years the home-delivered 
circulation of The News in Dallas 
has doubled. Nearly half of this 
tremendously significant increase 
has been made within the last year. 







Today in the favor of homes of 
Dallas The News takes first place. 
Unequaled in character and com- 
pleteness; unapproached in popu- 
larity and prestige; unchallenged 
in its morning-time acceptance. by 
the undivided city. 












Che Ballas Morning News 


Oldest Newspaper in Dallas 
Oldest Business Institution in Texas 
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A selection from Chippendale Suite 


IME was when all thoughts about furniture that successful men 
had to spare were devoted to their homes. Offices were simply 
places in which to work. Their appearances mattered little. 
(But the old order is changing. Each month marks an increasing 
trend toward offices of distinction. These offices are arranged 
for convenience and beautifully equipped with custom-built 

furniture of a period design created by one of the great recognized masters. 





Such an office has personality. It reflects character and symbolizes the 
quality ideals for which a business stands. It supplies a comfortable and 
harmonious environment which inspires better work. 


DOTEN-DUNTON Masterpiece suites are the natural equipment for 
offices of this kind. By experience we are qualified to help“plan your 
office in every detail. 


5 


Srewart ()rrice Suppry (fo. 


COMMERCIAL STATIONERS 


Office Outfitters — from the Most Insignificant Piece to the Most Elaborate Matched Suite 
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cA New Era in [ndustry 


Two Movements are Changing the Whole Plan of American Manufacturing 


By CLYDE V. WALLIS 


Manager, Industrial Department, Dallas Chamber of Commerce. 







SeQBSERVERS of develop- 
‘me! ments in America’s in- 
dustrial. structure since 
the war period have 
noticed two outstanding 
changes—the trend of 
industry away from the congested 
centers of the north and east and the 
striving of practically every city and 
community throughout the country 
for industrial self-sufficiency. 


Decentralization—the trend of in- 
dustry away from the congested cen- 
ters—has been the subject of much 
comment and speculation. Students 
of industry practically all agree that 
there is a well-defined movement of 
decentralization under way. Few, 
however, agree as to its extent or the 
ultimate result that may come from 
such movement, 

There are a number of important 
reasons for this decentralization 
movement on the part of industry. 
One of the most important is the 
necessity of the industry getting as 
close as possible to its market. De- 
velopments since the war have cen- 
tered around the so-called “hand-to- 
mouth” buying policy universally 
adopted by the retailer. Hand-to- 
mouth buying means that where a 
merchant formerly placed orders for 
from six to twelve months ahead, he 
is now buying a few weeks ahead. 


Service 
Se a ee buying has 


stressed the need for service, 


and to give service industry must be 
near the market. It is no longer 


possible, except in highly specialized 
lines, for a manufacturer whose prod- 
uct is sold to the ultimate consumer 


= ~ 


through the retail merchant to con- 
tinue to serve the whole country from 
a single point of manufacture or dis- 
tribution. With merchants buying 
but a thirty- or sixty-day supply at a 
time, service becomes an all impor- 





THE SOUTHWEST 


“The present importance of 
the Southwest as a market, and 
its possibilities for the future, 
as its great agricultural and 
mineral resources are developed, 
make it the most attractive 
field in America today, for com- 
mercial and industrial expan- 
sion.” 











tant item. He must buy from a 
source of supply near at hand. 


As a consequence, manufacturers 
have found it necessary to establish 
regional distributing points through- 
out the country, where complete 
stocks are kept available to give the 
service that is essential to volume 
business in each of the well-defined 
trade territories. 


Along with this movement of de- 
centralization has gone the second 
important development in American 
industry—the striving of cities and 
communities for industrial self-suffi- 
ciency. This desire on the part of 
practically every community of con- 
sequence to become an_ industrial 
center has caused interesting devel- 
opments. One of these is the estab- 
lishment of manufacturing plants by 


local capital, making a great variety 
of products for which there is a de- 
mand in the immediate trade terri- 
tory of the city in which they are 
springing up. 
Local Plants 
HESE locally owned plants are in 
themselves an important factor 


in aiding the movement of industry 
towards decentralization. As a plant, 
newly established in a community, 
makes its presence felt in the local 
market, distant plants who have been 
enjoying a substantial volume of busi- 
ness in the market find themselves 
confronted by a new competition. To 
meet that competition, they must first 
of all equip themselves to give equal 
service with the local plant. In some 
cases this may be done by the estab- 
lishment of a distributing branch in 
the territory in question, carrying 
stocks of merchandise made in dis- 
tant plants, in order that equal serv- 
ice may be offered. 


The overhead expense of operating 
such a distributing branch, added to 
the cost of transportation from the 
point of manufacture to the point of 
distribution, is often times such a 
factor, however, that the distant 
manufacturer cannot compete on a 
price basis with the local manufac- 
turer. In such cases, he must either 
establish a branch manufacturing 
plant in the territory he is attempting 
to serve, or withdraw from the field 
and yield his formerly profitable busi- 
ness to the home-owned plant. 


Hence the locally-owned manufac- 
turing plant, by manufacturing near 
the point of consumption, and by 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Selling Texas ‘Resources 


Power Company is Making Drive for New Industries 






—_ HE growing interest 
= hae 
oa) ees) among Texas citizens as 
W347 eey 2 whole that their State 
ethane should be advertised 
xy eS y'| brings to light that one 
ae exe) large Texas company has 
pioneered in State advertising over a 
period of five years, and started out 
in 1927 with an even more thorough 
campaign of acquainting Eastern busi- 
ness men with the industrial possibil- 
ities in Texas. This company, the 
Texas Power & Light Company, with 
general offices in Dallas, is working 
on the conviction that the possibilities 
for the development of the textile 
industry in this State are greater 
than for any other industry, as Texas 
grows a third of the Nation’s cotton 
crop and has a climate that is favor- 
able for the manufacture of textiles. 


SET CLOSE ers 
YOUR COTTON 


To 


John W. Carpenter, vice president 
and general manager of the Texas 
Power & Light Company, has given 
much of his personal time within the 
last few years in traveling through 
the mill centers of Northern and 
Southeastern States, securing first- 
hand information about the textile 
industry, and, at the same time, inter- 
esting business men in that section of 
the country in the resources of Texas. 
As a part of this program, a dele- 
gation of prominent men from East- 
ern cities were brought to Texas four 
years ago and taken on an extensive 
tour of the State as guests of Mr. 
Carpenter. 


In addition to the personal work of 
Mr. Carpenter, the Texas Power & 
Light Company has been carrying on 


Texas Power & Light 


ore Toner sti 
Dallas, Texas 





Some samples of the national advertising being done by the Texas Power & Light Company to 
present the advantages of industrial Texas to the world at large. 


an advertising campaign in a number 
of the most widely read textile and 
manufacturing trade journals. The 
appropriation for this advertising 
campaign was increased in 1927, and 
a representative of the power com- 
pany was sent to Boston and other 
New England cities to present in per- 
son some of the opportunities for the 
development of textile mills in Texas 
towns and cities, 


Before leaving Texas, this repre- 
sentative met with officials of the 
chambers of commerce of a number 
of Texas towns and cities to learn of 
the inducements these towns would 
make for a textile mill. He also visit- 
ed Texas textile mills and secured 
operating cost figures to compare 
with costs in Eastern mills. 


The Texas Power & Light Company 
has devoted most of its advertising 
space solely to the selling of Texas 
as a potential textile center, paying 
particular attention to the abundance 
of cotton, the climate and the native 
born population. The advertisements 
have been appearing in the Manufac- 
turers Record, American Wool & Cot- 
ton Reporter, Textile Bulletin, Tex- 
tile World, Commerce & Finance, Cot- 
ton and similar magazines, supple- 
mented by Texas Opportunities, a 
magazine published by the Texas 
Power & Light Company and sent to 
a select list of textile mill owners, 
— and business men in the 

ast. 


In the quarterly letter sent May 1 
to preferred stockholders of the Tex- 
as Power & Light Company, this ad- 
vertising campaign is announced, and 
closes with the following information 
to the stockholders: “The officials of 
your company feel that, in our work 
of endeavoring to advance the indus- 
trial growth of Texas as a whole, the 
towns and cities served by our com- 
pany will, as a consequence, expand 
industrially and commercially, result- 
ing through a freer use of electric 
service, in a happier and more pros- 
perous citizenship.” 


——-——— 


On The Cover 


The photograph reproduced on the 
cover page of this issue of “Dallas” 
is of the Texas Power & Light 
Company power plant at Trinidad, 
Texas. The plant has a horsepower 
of 54,000, and is located about 100 
miles from Dallas. The photograph, 
a remarkable study in cloud effects, 
was made by C. E. Arnold of Dallas. 
It is reproduced through the courtesy 
of the Texas Power & Light Com- 
pany. 

| 
Rose Lovers 

The first annual rose show of the 
Rose Lovers’ League was held at 
Sanger Bros., last month. The en- 
tries were extremely beautiful and 
plentiful. Many prizes were awarded. 
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Dallas ts the Open Market 


These Three Firms Boast Their Goods are Made in Dallas 





MITH public attention 
1B focused on the industrial 
development of the 


Southwest and the ne- 
cessity for stimulation 
driven home by the wide 
observance of Texas Industrial De- 
velopment Week, it is stimulating to 
go to specific industries that are widely 
dissimilar, as far as products are 
concerned, and find them succeeding 
through the uniform application of 
factors that will develop industries 
anywhere—Quality, Price and Serv- 
ice. So we set out to make some calls 
and here are our findings. 


It should be said in the first place 
that these manufacturers have long 
since discarded the idea of soliciting 
patronage for “made in Dallas” mer- 
chandise on grounds of patriotism. 
This one popular, but certainly falla- 
cious, appeal has been relegated to the 
junk heap—where it properly belongs 
—in favor of the triumvirate men- 
tioned above—the triangle of mer- 
chandising success. No one could ask 
for business and honestly expect it 
on any other grounds, 


Boots! 


HAT Dallas industries can suc- 
cessfully sell the world has been 
demonstrated in previous stories, and 





Where American Beauty products are made. 


it is again brought to the front in 
the rapid growth of the Lawson Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Company. To 
quote J. R. Lawson, its president: 


“In 1918, in a little 14x26 building, 
I started experimenting with the idea 
of a blow-out boot and tire patch. It 
so happens that the first one I had 
made—and the real incentive for tnis 
industry—was' for E. R. Green. 
His car ran into a wagon of mine, 
and the hub of the wagon wheel tore 
the side of the flimsy tire on his car. 
It was considerable trouble—I’ll say 
that; and not entirely successful, but 
it proved to me, beyond doubt, the 
possibilities, and also the necessity 
for something of this sort. 


“Well, to make a long story short, 
I made one. That my idea was good 
is best demonstrated by the plant you 
see here. We have an acre and a half 
in floor space in our main plant, and 
a rubberizing plant that is 40x125. 


“We thought we would never suc- 
ceed in selling the Dallas jobbers— 
just as I have heard other manu- 
facturers complain at recent meet- 
ings—but rather than quit trying, we 
concentrated on out-of-town jobbers, 
who proved very receptive. It wasn’t 
long until the Dallas jobbers called on 
us, because we had successfully sold 


our product in their territory through 
other jobbers. Now, we are not only 
selling all principal Southwestern 
jobbers, but with equal _ success 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. In fact, we sell more in 
Boston than we do in Dallas; more 
in New York State than in Dallas. 
“The manufacturer who questions 
Dallas as a logical industrial location 
ignores the facts. He should take a 
map and compare the distance from 
Dallas to Brownsville and from Dal- 
las to Chicago; likewise, east and 
west. The climate is unsurpassed— 
eliminating to a large extent the 
costly plants necessary in the North 
and East. The labor—native white— 
is intelligent, capable and industrious.” 
Mr. Lawson has associated with 
him his three sons—all trained in the 
industry from the ground up, aiding 
him now, and ready to take his place 
and carry on when he retires. Further 
illustrating that Dallas is building 
up a reserve of industrialists for the 
future. 
Book Covers 
T. DEAN, president of the 
American Beauty Cover Co., a: 
unique concern that operates out on 
Orange Street, is an enthusiastic ex- 
ponent of the idea that quality, serv- 


(Continued on page 22) 


Above, general views; below, hot press embcssing machines. 
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IMPRESSIVE VIEWS OF DALLAS BY AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 
The above photographs of scenes in and around Dallas are entries in the amateur camera contest being conducted by “Dallas”. Three prizes of 
$25, $10 and $5 are offered. The contest will close May 31. Photographs Nos. 1, 2, 5 and 6 were submitted by W. H. Guillot, 1202 Republic 
Bank Building. Nos. 3 and 5 by Fred Burch, 3404 Roseland. 
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The Right Way to Get Factortes 


(Editor’s Note: The following article is re- 
printed from the May issue of ‘“Nation’s 


Business”’.) 
—_ IHE “GO GET A FAC- 
Sa ‘y] TORY” idea in commu- 
Dd keeea| nity development is los- 
Ty: AY ing ground. Chambers of 
Commerce and the towns 
ZI} and cities which they 
represent are fast learning that their 
cry should be: 

“Let’s get a factory that belongs 
here.” 


In other words, unless a factory 
fits into the community, unless it pros- 
pers there and the community pros- 
pers through it, the town is worse, 
not better off, for the new industry. 


Getting Factories, the Topic 


T was with this idea in mind and 

the desire to discuss purposes and 
methods in industrial developments of 
communities that some sixty indus- 
trial bureau managers met recently 
at the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States for an informal inter- 
change of opinions. 

One question that aroused lively 
discussion was this: “Who is behind 
the demand for more industries?” 

If we say, “Our city needs more 
factories,” whom do we mean by “our 
city”? Is it a unanimous demand or 
are we simply listening to the loud- 
est voices, while a more important 
part of the community remains silent? 

Speakers at the conference listed 
among those most active in calling 
for industries: 

Retailers. 

Real estate dealers. 

Power companies. 

Bankers. 

Their interest, it was pointed out, 
is plain. They all want more popu- 
lation in any community. Less in- 
sistent, but much to be reckoned with, 
are the manufacturers already in the 
community who must consider new 
industries from questions of compe- 
tition and labor supply. 

All these factors must be weighed 
before an active campaign is under- 
taken. 

One speaker thus summed up the 
demands in his part of the country: 

“There are two groups behind the 
demand for new industries. One 
group consists of those who feel that 
we need more industries to give em- 
ployment to people. The other group 
consists of those who want more in- 
dustries because they want more cus- 
tomers. As a matter of fact, they 
usually get left on that score. They 
get the additional wage earners and 
also an influx of merchants, mostly 
itinerants, which defeats their pur- 
pose.” 

What Is Decentralization? 
a HAT is decentralization” was 
another topic that stirred de- 
bate. Strictly speaking, perhaps the 
word ought to be applied to a move- 
ment tending to spread industry out 










By WARREN BISHOP 


to take it from one center to a num- 
ber. 


The lumber industry has been in 
motion for a century, keeping always 
near the source of raw materials. 
Inadvertently one speaker told of a 
town which in 1888 had 47 saw mills 
and in 1910 had none. Is that a mi- 
gration or a decentralization? Prob- 
ably migration is a better word. 

Shoes were nearly all made in New 
England at one time. Now they are 
made in many other places. Migra- 
tion or decentralization? Decentrali- 
zation is the better term. 

It is with decentralization in its 
stricter sense, in the sense of a dif- 
fusion of industry, that factory-hungry 
communities are most concerned. As 
one cynical speaker put it: 

“We are not talking about decen- 
tralization of industry. We are all 
talking about centralization of in- 
dustry in our own particular com- 
munity. 

It was brought out that decentrali- 
zation affects communities in three 
ways: 

Industries move bodily from one 
community to another. 

Industries open branches at new 
points. 

Industries are built up where none 
existed before. 


Getting Down to Cases 


OME of the speakers seemed to 

feel that the second and third 
movements were more desirable to a 
community, yet it was pointed out 
that new plants in many industries 
simply add to an already swollen pro- 
ductive capacity. One industrial bu- 
reau manager told of a manufacturer 
who asked that his coming be not 
heralded, since it could result in 
propaganda that there was already an 
over supply of his product and make 
difficult the sale of his securities. 

The removal outright of an industry 
from one community to another is 
the most spectacular, but perhaps in 
the long run the least effective, form 
of industrial growth. In a check-up 
for 1926 by the Organization Service 
of the National Chamber for 87 com- 
munities, 618 new plants were re- 
ported. Of these 432 were new, 98 
were branch plants and 88 were re- 
movals. Some communities, however, 
because of geographical position, 
thrive largely because of branches. 


One borough of New York City re- 


ports that 85 per cent of its in- 
dustries are branches. 


Wherever an industry is moved 
bodily, a gap is left in some town 
and some com- 
munities are 
finding it 
worth while to 
inquire into 
‘*Why plants 
leave home.” 





Two main factors seem to cause 
removals—factors other than induce- 
ments offered by the community to 
which the move is made. 


Large individual industries which 
merchandise nationally and seek to 
get nearer their markets. 


A tendercy to leave larger cities 
for smaller towns, usually in’ order 
to bring about reductions in labor 
costs or plant investment costs. The 
upward tendency of city real estate 
values seems to force some industries 
into smaller places. 


A specific instance was that of a 
large manufacturing plant of print- 
ing machinery which is considering 
leaving a very large city for a small 
town in the same State. Engineers 
have told the officers of the company 
that production would be more profit- 
able in a factory all on one floor and 
ground floor factories don’t thrive 
where land values are talked of in 
dollars per square foot. 


Granted that decentralization in all 
three forms goes on, that existing 
plants move or open new branches 
and that new ones spring up, what 
can the community wisely do to get 
its share (or more than its share), 
of industry? 


Two things seem to be generally 
agreed on—that no community can 
sucessfully embark on a program of 
industrial expansion unless it has 
fully marshaled its facts and that 
the day of flat bonus giving is pass- 
ing. The representative of at least 
one community admitted flatly that 
it gave bonuses at least to the extent 
of taking stock in a new enterprise in 
the name of the chamber. 


Various forms of aid other than 
outright giving of bonuses are in use, 
and successfully. One instance cited 
was of erecting with local money a 
building for a new plant to be paid 
for over a period of years. 


In other cities various forms of 
financing corporations have _ been 
started. In still others efforts are 
made to bring the new industry in 
touch with local financial interests, 
perhaps a committee of bankers. 

(Continued on pag- 21) 
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Dallas Flas to Offer--- 


Fundamental Facts That Interest the Prospective Citizen 


Manufacturing 
SHE Government Census 


ing manufacturing city 
of Texas. The 709 fac- 
tories within a six-mile 
radius of the business dis- 
trict produced goods valued at $161,- 
120,725 in 1925—an increase of more 
than 900% in twenty years. Realiz- 
ing that the next great stage in the 
development of Dallas and the South- 
west will be manufacturing, the Man- 
ufacturers’ Division of the Chamber 
of Commerce is very active in further- 
ing the interests of local establish- 
ments. There is now organizing a 
finance company to provide capital for 
the expansion of manufacturing enter- 
prises. 

The production of Dallas factories 
is diversified. The city leads the 
world in the manufacture of saddlery, 
harness and leather goods, and makes 
nearly one-half the cotton gins of the 
world. Other important products 
are: automobile accessories, awnings 
and tents, bagging, candy, clothing, 
cement, cotton seed products flour and 
mixed feed, iron and steel products, 
oil field supplies, printing and pub- 
lishing, packing house products, tex- 
tiles and store fixtures. 

Transportation and Communication 

Serving Dallas are the following 
nine trunk steam lines: Chicago, 
Rock Island & Gulf; Fort Worth & 
Denver City; Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe; Houston & Texas Central; Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas; St. Louis, San 
Francisco & Texas; St. Louis South- 
western; Texas & New Orleans, 
Texas & Pacific. General Offices of 
the Texas & Pacific and Texas head- 
quarters for the M.-K.-T. are located 
here. These lines operate 189 pack- 
age cars, 100 passenger trains and 
235 express and mail cars daily, giv- 
ing Dallas a marked advantage as a 
distribution center. 

Six electric lines, which make Dal- 
las the leading interurban center of 
the Southwest, run 258 passenger 
trains and 18 freight trains daily. 

All passenger trains use the $6,000,- 
000 Union Station, while electric 
trains enter and leave the $1,000,000 
Interurban Terminal. The city has 
splendid freight terminals, nearly ten 
million dollars having been expended 
by the steam railroads for this pur- 
pose. 

Southwestern headquarters for the 
American Railway Express are lo- 
cated at Dallas, the city ranking first 
among all the cities of the Nation in 
per capita express business, and 14th 
in total amount of business. 

Water Supply 

The water supply is municipally 
owned and is obtained from two 
sources—artesian and surface. Arte- 
sian wells have been in use for 35 
years and the supply is unfailing. 





Seven reservoirs, with a combined ca- 


places Dallas as the lead-’ 


pacity of 70,608,000,000 gallons of 
water, provide this city with sufficient 
water for the needs of a million peo- 
ple. Lake Dallas, a reservoir covering 
10,444 acres, with a shore line of 65 
miles, is nearing completion. The 
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water rate is from 27 cents to 36 cents 
net per thousand gallons. 
Warehouses 

Modern, fireproof warehouses pro- 
vide one and a half million square 
feet of warehouse space. The largest 
terminal warehouse in the United 
States, outside of New York City, is 
located here. 

Wholesale and Jobbing 

Dallas ranks 15th as a general job- 
bing market, although first in the dis- 
tribution of saddlery, harness and cot- 
tonseed products; third in farm im- 
plements, and fifth in dry goods. The 
jobbing business of this city is the 
foundation on which it has been built. 
Five hundred wholesale houses and 
nearly five thousand traveling sales- 
men serve the mercantile needs of 
the Southwest. 

Taxation 


City, $2.47 per $100 valuation. (Ba- 
sis for assessment, approximately 50% 
on personal property, 36% on real es- 
tate and improvements.) State tax 
rate, 77 cents; County, 76 cents (as- 
sessment basis, approximately 40%). 

Oil Center 

More than half the oil of the United 
States is produced within easy over- 
night travel of Dallas, which is the 
Southwestern headquarters for many 
of the largest oil companies. In ad- 
dition to five petroleum refineries, 
Dallas has several large firms manu- 
facturing and distributing oil field 
machinery and supplies. 

Housing 

The city is noted for its many beau- 
tiful residential districts. There were 
30,860 homes within the incorporated 
limits in 1920, 61% being rented. By 
the end of 1926 there were 55,000 
homes in Greater Dallas, only 52% 
being rented. During the last two 
years many apartments have been 


built. 
Highways 
Radiating in every direction are 


splendid roads. All the main pikes in 
Dallas County are paved, while con- 
necting roads are graveled. Dallas is 
located on the following transconti- 
nental highways: Bankhead, Merid- 
ian, King of Trails, Dallas-Canadian- 
Denver and the Dixie Overland. 


Insurance 

Among other titles, Dallas pos- 
sesses that of the seventh most im- 
portant insurance center in the Na- 
tion. There are 7 life insurance 
companies, 6 fire, 2 casualty and 2 
accident and health insurance firms 
maintaining home offices in Dallas, 
and, in addition, there are 166 
agencies operating in the city. 


Labor 
Dallas is an Open Shop city. A 
plentiful supply of both skilled and 
unskilled labor may be found. There 
is no industrial discontent, climatic 
and living conditions are _ satisfac- 
tory, and labor efficiency is at a high 
standard. 
Fuel and Power 
The oil, gas and coal fields of four 
States are conveniently accessible to 
Dallas. There is an ample supply of 
fuel, an uninterrupted flow of electric 
power and natural gas. Costs are 
reasonable. Rates and full particu- 
lars will be furnished to interested 
inquirers. 
Foreign Corporations 
More national concerns maintain 
branches in Dallas than in all other 
Texas cities combined—the strongest 
proof of the strategical importance of 
this city. The list of these corpora- 
tions reads like a ‘“Who’s Who in 
Business.” 
Cotton Market 
The cotton firms of Dallas handle 
approximately two million bales an- 
nually and have won for the city the 
title of the largest inland cotton 
market in the world. This is also the 
leading distribution center for cotton 
seed products, disposing of more than 
one-third of the Texas crop. Prac- 
tically one-half the cotton crop of the 
United States is produced within 
twelve hours’ train ride of Dallas, 
while more than half the Texas crop 
is grown within five hours’ train ride 
of the city. 
The Southwest 
Occupying 14% of the area of the 
United States, the Southwest has but 
9% of the population. Yet this sec- 
tion produces each year more than 
five billion dollars worth of new 
wealth. It is made up of the States 
of Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma 
and Texas. Ninety-nine and one-half 
per cent of the sulphur of the United 
States comes from this territory, as 
well as 60% of the cotton; more than 
50% of the petroleum and mohair; 
18% of the timber, and 17% of the 
farm crops. It has been estimated 
that the resources of the Southwest 
(Continued on page 24) 
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PERCENTAGES OF POPULATION AND MANUFACTURING VALUE FOR 1900 AND 1923 


This map shows, for the major divisions of the United States, the shift in manufacture in relation to population 


for the last quarter century. 


At the beginning of the century, New England had 7.4 per cent of the population and produced nearly 15 per cent 


in value of our manufactures. 


make 10.6 per cent of the manufactures. 


The last figures show that that the six States have 6.9 per cent of the population and 
The Middle Atlantic States, New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 


have a slightly larger percentage of population than in 1900, but do not make so great a part of our manufacture. 
The great growth in manufacture has come in the East North Central States, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 


and Wisconsin. 


The automobile industry is undoubtedly one of the factors that help to explain this. 


“Westward the course of Empire takes its way,” wrote Bishop Berkeley two centuries ago. 
Westward the course of industry takes its way—but slowly.—From “The Nation’s Business,” for May. 





Lone Star Gas Moves 


Fal 


EADQUARTERS for the Lone 

Star Gas Corporation have 
been moved to Dallas and will be per- 
manently located here, according to 
announcement made by officials of 
the company recently. This announce- 
ment followed the acquisition of the 
Dallas Gas Co. by the Lone Star. 


L. B. Denning, formerly of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Pittsburgh, Pa., presi- 
dent of the company, has moved to 
Dallas and has opened headquarters 
on the third floor of the Lone Star 
Gas building at Wood and Harwood 
Streets. 


The building is being converted 
from a four-story to a_ ten-story 
structure to care for the increased 
demands for office space. Space not 
required for offices of the company 
will be rented. 


_ Mr. Denning is one of the great pub- 
lic utility figures in the American 
business world and Dallas is fortu- 


Headquarters to Dallas 


nate in having him locate here. He 
has long been identified with the nat- 
ural gas industry, having been a pio- 
neer in Texas as one of the original 
incorporators of the Lone Star Gas 
Company, which in 1909 built the first 
natural gas pipeline in Texas, extend- 
ing from the Petrolia field to Dallas 
and Fort Worth. 

He is a former president of the Nat- 
ural Gas Association of America, was 
for many years active vice president 
of the Ohio Fuel Supply Company and 
is now a director and vice president 
of the Columbia Gas and Electric 
Corporation. During Wilson’s ad- 
ministration he served as a member 
of the National Committee on Natural 
Gas Conservation. 


a 
DOING BUSINESS IN MEXICO? 


The following data, prepared by R. 
Cantu Lara, Mexican Consul at Dal- 
las, will serve to explain the neces- 
sary steps to be taken when legaliz- 


ing export invoices and documents: 

Invoices issued at Dallas covering 
merchandise shipped from any point 
not within the jurisdiction of this 
Consulate, will not be vised at this 
office but by the Consulate to which 
jurisdiction the shipping point be- 
longs. 


This office will visé only invoices 
covering merchandise shipped from 
its jurisdiction, which comprises the 
following counties of Texas: 


Anderson, Archer, Armstrong, Bay- 
lor, Bosque, Bowie, Briscoe, Callahan, 
Camp, Cass, Clay, Collin, Collings- 
worth, Comanche, Cooke, Coryell, Cot- 
tle, Cherokee, Childress, Dallas, Delta, 
Denton, Dickens, Donley, Eastland, 
Ellis, Erath, Falls, Fannin, Foard, 
Franklin, Freestone, Grayson, Gregg, 
Hall, Hamilton, Hardeman, Harrison, 
Haskell, Henderson, Hill, Hood, Hop- 
kins, Hunt, Jack, Johnson, Jones, 
Kaufman, Kent, King, Knox, Lamar, 
Limestone, Marion, McLennan, Mon- 
tague, Morris, Motley, Navarro, Palo 
Pinto, Panola, Parker, Rains, Red 
River, Rockwall, Rusk, Shackelford, 
Somervell, Smith, Stephens, Stone- 
wall, Tarrant, Throckmorton, Titus, 
Upshur, Van Zandt, Wichita, Wise, 
Wilbarger, Wood and Young. 
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Flood Victims 


orm has nobly heeded the call from the stricken people in 
the flooded district of the Mississippi Valley. Thousands of 
dollars have been subscribed to alleviate to some extent the suf- 
fering caused by the worst flood in the river’s history. And while 
all this was going on the Trinity staged a flood of no small pro- 
portions a couple of hundred yards from the business district of 
the city. 
Industrial Week 


pentane WEEK has come and gone and several thousand 
-men and women of Dallas have a much more thorough understand- 
ing of the manufacturing that is going on each day in Dallas. The 
value of articles manufactured in this city in one year is $163,000,000, 
or approximately $500,000 for one day’s operation! If these fac- 
tories can flourish here—and most of them can and do—then there 
is the irrefutable argument that others can do likewise. In this 
issue are several articles designed to show that Dallas is not only 
a manufacturing center, but has the potentialities necessary toward 
its becoming several times as important in that line of endeavor. A 
map of the nation on page 11 of this magazine shows the growth 
of manufacturing in the Southwest, and Dallas is the recognized 


leader. 
Music Week 


|) seagpeenn has gone through another Music Week, with even great- 
er success than in past years, according to the leaders in the 
movement. There is a wide difference between Industrial and Music 
Week at first glance, but a second thought shows them to be sup- 
plemental. Industry supplies the funds for building homes. Music 
adds just as much to the happiness of the home as does the beauti- 
ful architecture and furnishings. A deep interest in both is neces- 
sary in the making of a well balanced city. 


Forest Week 


we of wide experience have told us that our forests are being 

destroyed, and have urged the need of re-forestation if the na- 
tion is not to become barren of its trees. Sentiment was the least 
of their arguments. Plain, ordinary business sense tells us that re- 
forestation is an economic necessity. Europe makes a business of 
planting a tree for everyone that is cut. The result is that there 
is no necessity for a Forest Week there. Lumber is a vital com- 
modity in our civilization. A little forethought now may fore- 
stall a real scarcity of this important building material. 


An Ideal Member 
ind answer to the question “What is an Ideal Chamber of Com- 
merce Member?” the following answer was given by a prominent 
member of the Dallas Chamber: 

He pays his dues promptly, in proportion to the amount of his 
income; he puts service to the community above himself; he is 
pleasant to work with, enthusiastic, industrious and conscientious; 
he has the interest of his city, state and nation at heart, placing 
them above all other matters; he is not afraid of competition; does 
not expect a direct and immediate return on his investment in the 
Chamber; does not fear competition; uses the Chamber at every 
opportunity; gives the Chamber the advantage of his advice and 
criticism ; encourages his associates to enlist themselves in Chamber 
activities. 
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More Industries 
For Texas 


Texas, long an exclusively agricultural state, 
has stepped out to build within her borders in- 
dustries suited to her natural resources—mineral 
and agricultural—in order that the great growth 
of the last two decades may go forward with even 
preater momentum. 

Cotton, long the king of Texas’ agricultural 
crops, offers the greatest opportunity for indus- 
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Every pound of cotton can be increased in = Es 
value five times through manufacture into cotton 23 =: 
cloth—bringing five dollars of outside money = = a> 
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into Texas, where only one is now secured. In =~ = 
addition, general community prosperity would = = 
be enlarged through the employment of thou- == =: 
sands of additional workers. == =: 
The Texas Power & Light Company believes - =4 
that the future prosperity of Texas lies in the de- Bs = 
velopment of cotton textile mills and other indus- =: a 
tries, and we are anxious to assist the communi- = 
ties of which we are a part to progress along =a a: 
these lines. = z ea 
Power plants, transmission lines and other == == ——_, OT, 
equipment of this company have been planned = == 
piles: and built to render the kind of service which = = > 
, a large industrial customers demand. The latest = => 
= addition to the power system of this company is a =e o a 
the Trinidad power plant, on the banks of the == 4 
Trinity river, Henderson county. The accom- == = 
panying illustration shows the magnitude of the = = 
wa plant. Smokestacks of the plant are as tall as =: = ae 
ae the Magnolia building, Dallas. rf = =  — 
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A ‘kevirew of Business (Conditions 


General 


With the feeling of optimism toward the 
business outlook of the Southwest growing, as 
mentioned last month, it is pleasing to note 
again conclusive evidence that it is not en- 
tirely psychological, but largely founded on 
the solid rock of sound practices. 

Charges to depositors’ accounts, we find, 
were 9 per cent larger than in February, and 
4 per cent above March a year ago. De- 
partment store sales, 23 per cent over the 
previous month, were but slightly less than in 
March, 1926. And, while wholesale distribu- 
tion is still below last year, the decreases in 
most lines were small, whereas they were gen- 
rally large in December, January and Feb- 
ruary. It is also pertinent that car loadings 
were 5 per cent larger than in the third 
month of 1926. 

In financial fields, things appear to be 
well in hand, although, while the indebted- 
ness of defaulting businesses was 75 per cent 
more than in March last year, the number of 
failures were 27 per cent less. Deposits de- 
clined five millions, eight hundred thousand, 
but the decline was less than usual, and they 
remained fifteen millions greater than in 1926. 
The demand for credit was light, although 
there was some increase in rural districts, 
brought about by the financing of agricul- 
tural operations. They are, however, practi- 
cally two billions less than for the like pe- 
riod last year, shown by Federal Reserve fig- 
ures, no doubt largely contributed to by the 
fact that farmers have been living at home. 

The physical condition of ranges and live- 
stock continued excellent, and market prices 
continued upward. A strong demand is still 
evident, and trading active. Fair progress 
was made with plowing and planting opera- 
tions, but this work was greatly retarded dur- 
ing April. Prospects remain good for a heavy 
production of small grains. Acreage planted 
to corn will not be as large as was earlier 
expected. Cotton planting in the southern 
portion of Texas has been practically com- 
pleted, and is extending northward. 

Building permits at principal cities showed 
an expansion of 53 per cent as compared to 
February, but 9 per cent less than March, 
1926. Lumber production, shipments and new 
orders, materially larger than February, re- 
main less than last year, while cement has 
exceeded either comparative period. 


Crop Conditions 


While fair progress was made with plowing 

and planting, except in East Texas, South- 
western Oklahoma’ and Northern Louisiana, 
heavy rains during ‘April not only curtailed 
operations, but did some damage to growing 
crops. ist is not likely that as large an acre- 
age will be planted to feed crops as was 
originally planned. 
‘ Corn planting is practically complete in 
‘southern portions of the State of Texas, but 
rains, mentioned above, will probably reduce 
ithe acreage materially in other sections of 
the Southwest. 

Cotton planting has made good progress in 
the south, but has likewise been retarded in 
northern parts. However; the average plant- 
ing date in Texas is about May Ist, and 
should not deviate very much this year. 

Rainfall during the winter has been above 
normal, and there is a good subsoil season 
un the ground. The unusually mi!d temper- 
atures during the winter have enabled a 
large number of weevil and other insects to 
survive and a heavy emergence is looked for 
in those sections where they were abundant 
last fall. It should be borne in mind that 
should weather conditions favor the increase 
in weevil this summer, cotton production could 
be seriously affected, especially in cases where 
farmers plant a larger acreage than they will 
be able to control effectively from the ravages 
of these insects. 

“Small grains,” says the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, “are in good condition. The Texas 
wheat crop was reported 89 per cent normal 
on April Ist. The Department of Agriculture 
states that while a year of heavy production is 
usua'ly followed by a materially lower yield 
the following year, a condition of 75 per cent 
of normal or above for wheat on April 1st has 
usually resulted in better than average yields 


Summarized by ROBERT J. SMITH 


with an average abandoned acreage of 4 per 
cent. 

“The condition of the Texas oat crop on 
April 1st was reported as 85 per cent normal 
—92 per cent a year ago. There has been 
some activity of the green bugs noticeable in 
several of the northern counties.” 

The Department of Agriculture reported 
that the suppply of farm labor in Texas, in 
percentage of demand, on April lst was 114 
per cent as compared to 104 per cent on April 


1, 1926. " 
Livestock 


Texas Business Review, published by the 
Bureau of Farm Research of the University of 
Texas, says: “‘The livestock industry in Texas 
continued the improvement which began some 
months ago. Range stock came through the 
winter in good flesh, and the losses suffered 
were smaller than for many years. March 
was warmer than normal in the Southwest, 
and ample moisture fell to insure abundance 
of pasturage for spring and early summer 
feed. Good demand for stock animals of both 
cattle and sheep has caused prices to rise. 
Shearing of sheep and goats is making good 
progress and early clips are moving to market 
at moderate prices. A large percentage of the 
wool has been contracted at 30c to 38c, and 
mohair is selling at 50c to 55¢e. Prices of 
cattle and sheep advanced during the month, 
but hog prices declined.” 


Cotton 


Receipts and exports of cotton through 
Houston and Galveston continue large, reflect- 
ing substantial increases as compared both to 
the previous month and March of last year. 
Total exports to foreign shores (includes lint- 
ers) for the eight-month period amounted to 
eight millions, eight hundred thousand bales, 
compared to six millions, five hundred thou- 
sand during the like period last year. Ger- 
many, United Kingdom and Japan are the 
principal takers. 

Consumption during March reached a new 
record for all time at 694,193 bales, compared 
to 635,896 in March last year. Stocks at con- 
suming plants showed an increase over a 
year ago. 

The volume of cottonseed products shipped 
declined during the month. Average prices 
continued their upward trend. 

Substantial increases in mill consumption 
and spindle activity over both February this 
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year and March last year. Cloth produced 
increased 7.1 per cent over last month; 9.0 
per cent more than March last year. Stocks 
on hand, less than February, were greater 
than last year. 


Wholesale Trade 


Distribution reflected a distinct improve- 
ment. Sales reflected a substantial increase 
over the previous month and while sales in 
all lines except one—Hardware—were less 
than a year ago, the declines were much 
smaller than those during December-January- 
February. There is no let-up in the policy of 
retailers in confining commitments to well- 
defined needs, but there is a strengthening of 
sentiment and moderate optimism is becoming 
general among the trade. 


Retail 


A more active demand manifested itself 
during March. Department store sales, in- 
creasing seasonally, were 22.5 per cent greater 
than February, and but 1.7 per cent less than 
March last year. This is the best annual 
showing of the year. Pre-Easter buying was 
in good volume, and while stocks were 8.2 
per cent greater than in February, they were 
10.0 per cent less than the third month, 1926. 
Sales ‘percentage to stocks for the first quarter 
were 65.2 as compared to 61.7 for the same 
period a year ago. The ratio of collections to 
accounts receivable on March 1 was 36.9, com- 
parable to 35.1 in February, and to 39.4 in 
were 1926, according to the Federal Reserve 

ulletin. 


Financial 


We find improvement here. Debits to in- 
dividual accounts increased 9.0 per cent over 
February, and were 4.0 per cent above March 
last year. Acceptances executed showed a 
substantial increase, and, at two millions, six 
hundred thousands, were half a_ million 
greater than in February. Credit needs for 
vommercial purposes were less; investments by 
banks increased materially, due to Government 
financing. Loans on corporate securities in- 
creased by three millions, seven hundred 
thousands, but were five millions, eight hun- 
dred thousands below those of last year. Net 
demand deposits decreased $472,000, offset by 
a rise of $493,000 in time deposits. The ratio 
of loans to net demand deposits was 86 per 
cent on April 6, comparable to 89 per cent on 
March 2nd, and 83 per cent on April 7 last 
year. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Fifty New Members Added to 
(hamber of (Commerce Roll 


URING the months of March and 

April, there were two new Budget 
Subscribers, one new budget increase 
and forty-four New Individual Mem- 
bers added to the Chamber of Com- 
merce Roll, making a total of fifty 
New Memberships. 


NEW BUDGET SUBSCRIBERS 
Bayside Beach, Amusement Resort, W. M. 
Harris, 908 Repub’ic Bank Bldg. 
Higginbotham-Pearlstone Hardware Com- 
pany, M. P. Neal; Hardware, Whlse.; 1701 N. 
Market Street. 


NEW BUDGET INCREASE 


Good Humor Ice Cream Company, Inc., 
R. M. Beardslee; Ice Cream Mfgrs.; 1909 N. 
Houston Street. 


NEW INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIPS 
Adolphus Flower Shop, W. S. McCommas; 
Florists; Adolphus Hotel. 
American Express Company, C. Dorris; 
Steamship Agents, Foreign Exchanges, Travel- 
ers’ Service; 1306 Commerce Street. 
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Anderson, C. I. & Company, C. I. Anderson ; 
Real Estate; 941 Athletic Bldg. 

Bailey, Cornelius Oliver, Dr., Physicians & 
Surgeons (Radiology); 3121 Bryan Street. 

Braniff, T. E. Company, The, J. Edgar Der- 
den; Insurance Agency; 610-11 Republic Bank 
Bldg. 

Burnett Roofing Company, 
Roofing (Slate), Flooring (Til 
Kinney Avenue. 

Cathey Brothers-Alexander Furniture Co., 
Inc., S. N. Cathey; Transfer & Storage, Fur- 
niture—Retail; 1001 Elm Street. 

Cathey, Fred W., Real Estate; 4284 Cole 
Avenue. 

Chimney Corner, Mrs. Loretta K. Reeves; 
Antiques; 2181 Cedar Springs Road. 

Colonial Building & Loan Association, E. A. 
Jones; Building and Loan Assns.; 1512-14 
Allen Bldg. 

Colony Vintages, Inc., W. S. Benson; Bever- 
ages, Bottlers’ Machinery & Supplies; 109 S. 
Harwood Street. 

Comptometer Adding Machine Agency, F. A. 
Johnson; Adding Machines (Comptometers) ; 
620 North Texas Bldg. 
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The New Home of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, Dallas, Texas. 
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Cream Cookie Company, Robert Leslie; 
Bakeries—Whlse.; 4503 Worth Street. 

Crescent Ice Cream Company, J. N. Graves; 
Ice Cream Mfgrs.; 2918 Live Oak Street. 

Crockett Printing Company, Owen V. Crock- 
ett; Printers; 402 S. Ervay St. 

Crown Remedy Company, T. R. Burns; 
Medicine Mfgrs.; 1200 Broom Street. 

J. O. Everett, Contractor (General) ; 603 
Melba Bldg. 

Federal Insurance Agency, Charles R. Tuck- 
er; Insurance Aegney; 1005 Kirby Bldg. 

Geneva Laundry & Dry Cleaning Company, 
H. Gendel; Laundry, Cleaners & Dyers; 
3508-12 Live Oak Street. 

Gobel & Stokes Company, Chas. G. Gobel; 
Building Materials (Specialties) ; 614 Thomas 
Bldg. 

Gordon, G. M. Drug Company, John R. 
Chambers; Medicine Mfgrs.; 1500 Patterson 
Avenue. 

Hensley, W. C., Attorney; 512 Republic 
Bank Bldg. 

Hope-Mills Advertising Agency, Chas. Ben- 
nett Mills; Advertising; 1813 Main Street. 

Humble Oil & Refining Company, J. A. 
Davis; Oil Companies; 2001 S. Akard. 

Hunter, W. E. Garment Company, W. E. 
Hunter; Clothing Mfgrs. (Doctors & Nurses’ 
Uniforms) ; Rt. 1, Box 104, Dallas. 

Jalonick Appliance Company, The, Hartwell 
Jalonick; Electrical Appliances & Fixtures— 
Whlse.; Santa Fe Bldg., Unit No. 2. 

Jenkins, Roy Oil, Oil Companies; 1205 
American Exchange Bank Bldg. 

Marion Machine Foundry & Supply Co., 
Cc. D. Erlewine; Oil Field Supplies, Ma- 
chinery; 1101 Athletic Club Bldg. 

Moss, Robert L. & Company, E. Raymond 
Moss; Real Estate; 1108 Santa Fe Bldg. 

Nelson, Roy A. Company, Roy A Nelson; 
Real Estate; 2005 Republic Bank Bldg. 

Novelty Art Company, F. B. Trautschold; 
Furniture Mfgrs., Novelties (Wooden); 2213 
Cedar Springs Road. 

Oakland Motor Car Company, J. B. Durkee; 
Automobiles (Oakland, Pontiac) ; 808 N. Har- 
wood Street. 

Pace Employment Service, J. W. Pace; 
Employment Agencies (Office Positions Only) ; 
1012 Republic National Bank Bldg. 

Power Manufacturing Company, The, B. P. 
Moore; Machinery (Oil Engines) ; 2505 Com- 
merce Street. 

Pure Oil Pipe Line Company of Texas, 
—_ Fitzgerald; Oil Companies; 1504 Kirby 

idg. 

Ra-Lite Electric Sign Company, Harry H. 
Sellers; Electric Signs, Signs; 4820 Bexar 
Street. 

Smith, Bayard M. Company, E. Carlyle 
Smith; Architects; 914 College Avenue. 

Standard Auto Service Corporation, A. O. 
Wi'son; Garages (General Repairs); 2819-21 
Main Street. 

Stifel, Nicol & Company, Inc., R. R. 
Cravens; Investment Securities; 1303 Repub- 
lie Bank Bldg. 

Swan Furniture Company, E. Watson, Fur- 
niture—Retail ; 2011 Elm Street. 

_Texas Civic Club, Jim Barksdale; Associa- 
tions and Societies; 914 Santa Fe Bldg. 

United Bond Company of Texas; John F. 
Murphy; Mortgage Loans; 901-02 Republic 
Bank Bldg. 

Wade Jone Candy Company, M. W. Wade: 
Candy; 2006 Canton Street. 

Wichita Falls & Southern R. R. Company 
C. A. Wilson; Railroad Companies & Offi- 
cials; 2005 Republic Bank Bldg. 








COST OF BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


1913 Costs—100 
MARCH, 1927 
All Gther 
States Texas 
Frame eee eres i Es + ot 203.4 205 
Brick, Wood Frame....214.1 202 
Brick, Steel Frame....198. 188 
Reinforced Concrete 201. 188 
All Construction ........ 204.1 196 
(Figures by American Ap- 
praisal Company.) 























Number 8 of a series of Dallas etchings by L. O. Griffith, a prominent American 
etcher who hails from Dallas 


Industry profits 
from Dallas fuel 


oo panorama of downtown Dallas--- 

sketched more than a year ago, which 
explains the absence of several prominent 
buildings --- represents thousands of 
smokeless chimneys. Hotels, office build- 
ings, stores, flour mills, refineries, hosiery 
mills and paint, pickle and hat factories 
were going full tilt in midwinter without 
one fleck of soot. (The shadow curling 
out the big standpipe in the foreground is 
imitation smoke put in by the artist who 
needed something to balance in perspec- 
tive with the Magnolia Building!) 


Dallas industries use natural gas. Pot- 
teries use it to fire their kilns. It japans 
automobiles. It shoots long, sharp flames 
into rotating kilns that turn out cement 
by the train load daily. From well-drilling 
machinery to chiffon stockings, Dallas 
makes its products with the city’s rich, 
instantaneous, economical heat. 


Is it any wonder that factories flourish 
here, shipping goods to a dozen countries? 


THE DALLAS GAS COMPANY 
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Summer 
Clothes 


Headquarters 


Showing Texas’ largest stocks 
of fine Summer Suits---and 
showing them at prices that 
thrifty, well dressed men will 
appreciate. ) 


VICTORY WILSON, Inc. 


Upstairs at 1613!3 Main Street, Dallas 


Jas. K. Wilson, President A. H. Patterson, Manager 








Lowering Insurance Costs — 


Fire O those wise buyers who are 
Plate Glass interested in lowering their in- 
Tornado and Hail 
Fidelity Bonds 
All Forms of 
Public Liability 


surance costs, this strong, re- 
liable stock company, with a record of 
saving its policyholders approximately 
16% of their insurance costs, offers 


Automobile Insurance sound protection at a lower net cost. 
Public Liability 
Property Damage 
Collision 

Fire and Theft or service, you will find it to your ad- 
Plate Glass 
Tornado and Hail 


If interested in reducing your in- 
surance costs without sacrifice of safety 


vantage to call or write this company 
now, Or as soon as you are in need of any 


*phone 2-9331 of the forms of insurance here listed. 


Employers Casualty Company 
A Stock Company, Sharing Profits with Policyholders 
4th Floor Interurban Bldg. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 











New Era in Industry 
(Continued from page 5) 
forcing the big concerns of national 
scope also to manufacture near the 
point of consumption, is aiding mate- 
rially in the -decentralization move- 
ment. 
Locations 


‘ie new and keen competition in 


industry has led to unusual care 
being exercised by manufacturing in- 
terests in selecting locations for new 
plants. In the early stages of 
America’s industrial growth, the ques- 
tion of location was of little conse- 
quence, and many of America’s in- 
dustrial giants found their original 
locations purely by accident. But, 
with service, transportation charges, 
labor costs, power costs, the time ele- 
ment, and many similar items becom- 
ing of paramount importance, indus- 
tries can no longer be located in a 
haphazard manner and hope to suc- 
ceed in competition with industries 
that have been scientifically located 
by taking into careful consideration 
every factor that enters into the cost 
of production and distribution. 


Executives charged with the re- 
sponsibility of selecting locations for 
new manufacturing units are making 
careful analyses of many potential lo- 
cations, and selecting ultimately the 
location that offers the most favora- 
ble conditions. It, therefore, becomes 
increasingly important for the city 
that hopes to succeed industrially to 
know and be in position to present 
clearly its facilities and advantages 
for the industries it is seeking to 
interest. 

Some Factors 
ELECTING a location for a manu- 
facturing plant or a distributing 

v.anch is a scientific problem. It re- 
quires the careful study of a great 
many factors, among them being 
nearness to the market to be reached, 
transportation facilities and _ costs, 
present and probable future consump- 
tion by the market area to be served, 
manufacturing costs in one locality 
as compared with another, and a great 
many considerations of lesser im- 
portance. 

The necessity of being able to pre- 
sent these facts accurately to pro- 
spective industries, coupled with a de- 
sire on the part of the community 
to determine what industries it can 
best accommodate, has caused a great 
many cities to make what is termed 
an industrial survey. This survey 
attempts to develop all the facts as 
to the community’s natural advan- 
tages for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of certain products and the 
capacity of the city’s trade territory 
to consume those products. Many 
cities have made such a survey the 
basis for industrial expansion pro- 
grams, realizing that no consistent 
effort can be made in the direction 
of industrial growth without first 
knowing what the community in ques- 
tion has to offer that is favorable 
to the industry, and whether or not 
its favorable factors offset its un- 
favorable conditions, to the extent 
that an industry once _ established 
would be able to grow and prosper 
in the face of competition from other 


sources, 


4 
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Natural Markets 

N this movement of American in- 

dustry towards the natural mar- 
kets of the country, there are a num- 
ber of benefits to be derived, in addi- 
tion to the question of service and 
the diffusion of the industrial popu- 
lation, pay rolls and industrial capital 
over the country. 


One of the benefits of decentrali- 
zation is in the avoidance to a great 
extent of labor difficulties. Diffusing 
industry over the country instead of 
crowding it in a few eastern indus- 
trial centers, scatters the industrial 
population, making it less subject to 
domination by agitators, and hastens 
the assimilation of immigrant labor. 


The distribution of industry over 
the country leads to a more even dis- 
tribution of freight tonnage, prevent- 
ing traffic congestion and delays. It 
means ease of operation, freedom of 
movement, less subjection to external 
controlling influences and a more per- 
fect functioning of the fundamental 
law of supply and demand. 


Decentralization and the attendant 
diffusion of the industrial population 
over the country is an aid to agri- 
culture, supplying a demand for farm 
products that makes for economic 
equilibrium. 


Trade Territories 

N this trend towards decentraliza- 

tion, the country, geographically 
and economically, divides itself into 
certain well-defined trade territories 
that are becoming the centers for 
this important development. One of 
these trade areas is the Southwest— 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana and New Mexico. At the center 
of population, and near the geo- 
graphic center of this area, is situated 
Dallas, ideally located to profit enor- 
mously by this movement that will 
cause to be established in the South- 
west many locally-owned industrial 
establishments, many branch facto- 
ries of large northern and eastern 
concerns, built to meet the compe- 
tition of these locally-built plants, 
and many warehouses and distribut- 
ing branches, built in the Southwest 
to give the service that has become 
an essential element of business. 


With the advantage of its geo- 
graphic position, with adequate trans- 
portation facilities and highly de- 
veloped service, with adequate capital 
to build local key industries to form 
the foundation for its industrial 
greatness, Dallas should take rank 
within a few years with the leading 
industrial centers of the country. The 
present importance of the Southwest 
as a market, and its possibilities for 
the future, as its great agricultural 
and mineral resources are developed, 
make it the most attractive field in 
America today for commercial and 
industrial expansion. 


—— (ne 


WFAA Change 


Adams Colhoun, for many years a 
prominent figure in radio broadcast- 
ing through his announcing at WFAA, 
has_ been appointed director of the 
station to succeed Joe S. Naylor. 
























WHEN 


YOU TAKE 


YOUR VACATION 
TAKE PADGITT LUG- 
GAGE WITH YOU. 
IT WILL INSURE 
THE SAFE ARRIVAL 
OF YOUR EFFECTS. 


Trunks - Bags - Cases and all kinds of 
Good Luggage 


PapcitT Bros. Co. 


1014 Commerce St. 


RETAIL — ‘FINE LEATHER GOODS” — 


Opposite Martin. 


WHOLESALE 











_ Millions of letters 
are mailed a day 
ahead via the Ediphone/ 


Dispatch is business/ Nr 


THE EDIPHONE 
500 Elm St. 


Fe a | 


Dictating Machine 


Edison’s Ne 


Phone 2-6976 
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From Manufacturer direct to you-—-at a saving 
in price and freight 


SOUTHERN FOUNTAIN & FIXTURE MFG. 


1900 Cedar Springs 


Dallas, Texas 


_— “ 


Dallas Market 


hasa large modern factory, 
comparing favorably with 
any in the country devot- 
ed to the manufacture of 


Show Cases 


and Fixtures 
for the Dry Goods, 
Millinery, Jewelry 
and Drug Trades. 








=, 


CO. 


Phone 7-6098 











Now in our 
NEW HOME 


soning. 


Modern 
Convenient 
Centralized 


For office space 
in this new 
Building Tele- 
phone 2-4145 
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Imperial Texas 


N a personal letter to the editor of 

the Manufacturers Record, Frank 
Gould, vice president of this com- 
pany, writing from Dallas, said: 


“Dallas is big. I expected modern 
progress, but I have been amazed. 
Not only for the millions they have 
spent in building such a city, but in 
their outlsok and expectations for the 
future, are they showing their big- 
ness. So far as I can see they have 
nc small ideas or plans. They con- 
fidently expect in the next ten years 
to surpass the last ten, notable as 
these years have been. Wide streets, 
towering buildings, metropolitan ho- 
tels are all here, but back and behind 
all that is the confident pride and 
assurance of the Dallas business man 
that this is the city. It is very re- 
freshing and inspiring. Note the en- 
closed figures; 1926 was in some 
respects not so good as 1925, but 
‘wait till this year’s figures are com- 
pleted.’ The campaign of all these 
people here now is to get factories. 
They are going after them strong and 
are prepared as never before to ad- 
vertise Texas resources. And the rail- 
road people sometimes long ago used 
to tell me Texas would never be any- 
thing but an agricultural State! The 
Dallas papers are editorially carrying 
on a regular campaign about Texas 
minerals, timber, oil, lignite, etc.” 


This is just a little sidelight on the 
impression that Dallas, and for that 
matter all of Texas, is making upon 
Mr. Gould. His motor trip with Mrs. 
Gould through Texas, and, indeed, 
through the whole South, was made 
for recreation and rest and in order 
to view for himself some of the things 
which he had never before seen in 
some parts of the South. 


Years ago it was the privilege of 
the editor of the Manufacturers Rec- 
ord to visit Texas many times, and 
every time with increasing interest 
and increasing enthusiasm, not only 
for the bigness of the State in area, 
but for the vastness of its resources 
and the bigness of its broad-brained 
business men. The very immensity 
of Texas in size seems to have de- 
veloped a bigness of view, a bigness 
of expectation for the future of Texas 
on the part of its people. 


Some day, perhaps, it may again 
be the writer’s pleasure to visit the 
old scenes in Texas and note the tre- 
mendous progress that has been made 
since he was last there. But what 
Dallas people are expecting of greater 
growth during the next ten years than 
in the last ten will apply not only 
to that city, but to the whole State. 
Imperial in area, imperial in resources 
and imperial in the vision of its busi- 
ness people, Texas is one of the won- 
ders of the modern world. The growth 
of cities like Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Houston, Galveston, San Antonio and 
others is an inspiration to every man 
who is in touch with their magnifi- 
cent progress. And then the Rio 
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Grande Valley is being developed for 
semi-tropical fruits and vegetables in 
a way that fulfills the highest expec- 
tations of that empire builder, B. F. 
Yoakum, who was to that region what 
Henry M. Flagler was to Florida—a 
man with a vision, with a courage and 
the command of capital to do mar- 
velous things—From Manufacturers 


Record. 
Oo——. 


Way to Get Factories 


(Continued from page 9) 
A Means of Financing 





NE city which formerly gave 

bonuses now has an_ industrial 
corporation which makes _ building 
loans or working capital loans to new 
industries. 


All these and other ways of aiding 
new industries were recognized, but 
it was the opinion of most of the ex- 
perts at the conference that neither 
the outright bonus nor the remission 
of taxes was a satisfactory way of at- 
tracting industries. 


Some of the problems which con- 
front those who seek to stimulate a 
community’s industrial growth have 
here been outlined. There is another 
side of the Industrial Bureau’s work 
which is taking its place alongside 
the task of bringing in new indus- 
tries. That’s the job of aiding al- 
ready existing industries, and most 
often that takes the form of inter- 
esting capital. 


In a New England city largely de- 
voted to shoe manufacturing the aid 
took this interesting form: 


Two and a half years ago one of 
the city’s 120 shoe factories went into 
bankruptcy. One of the men con- 
nected with it went among the work- 
ers in the company and got them to 
use some of their savings. He raised 
$35,000. Today the factory is running 
successfully and a dozen others are 
running on the same basis. 


——_O—_ — 


Qualities of Success 


I asked two famous executives to 
define the qualities that make an ex- 
ecutive successful. 


“The main thing,” said one, “is to 
know whom to believe. An executive 
must rely upon his assistants, but if 
one is sometimes a liar, or uninten- 
tionally exaggerates, and the boss 
doesn’t know this, he will fail. The 
Secretary of War is almost never a 
military man, but succeeds, if he does 
succeed, because he is able to tell 
which information coming from his 
military subordinates is prompted by 
office politics, and which is reliable.” 


The other executive said: “Most im- 
portant of all is courage. If a man 
has courage, he will make his decisions 
quickly. The sooner he makes them, 
the more he will get done. 


“Not all of them will be correct, 
but even with a few decisions wrong 
he will accomplish more than if he 
procrastinated and couldn’t make up 
his mind.” 
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Every piece of Direct-By-Mail 
Advertising should induce these 
fundamental factors: 


. FAVORABLE ATTENTION 
. INTEREST 

. APPRECIATION OF VALUE 
. DesiRE TO Possess 

. DECISION TO PURCHASE 
. ACTION 


SD MN &- WH bO — 


. CONFIDENCE OF SATISFACTION 


These factors will gain orders for your products 
and the confidence which brings repeat orders. 


We Know How 


SOUTHWEST 


PRINTING COMPANY 
CURTIS COWAN VAN HUSS 
917 CAMP STREET - DALLAS, TEXAS 
TELEPHONE 7-1784 or 2-2839 
For Planned Direct-By-Mail Advertising 
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W Ehave very desirable office 
space arranged with warehouse 
or exhibit space adjacent 







thereto. 








The service 
you buy 
from us is 
based on 
forty years 
of 
experience. 
* * 


Our 
facilities 
unequaled 
in the 
South 


Dallas Transfer and Terminal Warehouse Co. 


SECOND UNIT, SANTA FE BUILDING 
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DALLAS, TEXAS 
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FRED A. JONES 
Consulting and Constructing Engineer 


Reports and Appraisals 
For Public Utilities, Industries and 
Investment Bankers 


Interurban Building Dallas, Texas 
Twenty-Sixth Year in Business in Texas 


























Read This 
Aloud 


Quality in building construc: 
tion is an enduring value that 
remains long after price is for 


gotten. 











FOR Buln DING SATISFACTION— 


AN A. G. C. CONTRACTOR! 





















































DALLAS CHAPTER 4 
ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OFAMERICA 














BELLOWS-MACLAY CONST. CO. LACY, L. H., CO. 
CHRISTY-DOLPH CONST. CO. McKENZIE CONST. CO. 
CRISMAN & NESBIT MONTGOMERY, P. O’B. 
EVERETT, J. O. MOTE, F. A. 

HENGER & CHAMBERS CO. ROGERS & O’ROURKE 
HICKEY & HARRINGTON STAPLER, R. RUSSELL 
HUGHES-O’ROURKE CONST. CO. STEARMAN & SON 
KING. W. H. WATSON COMPANY 
Executive Office Frank N. Watson, 


713-20 Construction Industries Bldg. Executive Secretary 























Dallas the Open Market 


(Continued from page 7) 
ice and price will demand recognition 
in commerce. “I have no quarrel with 
the Dallas trade,” he said, in com- 
menting on a suggestion that Dallas 
manufacturers find it difficult to 
market their product at home. 

“T have made covers for any number 
of Dallas school annuals, for de luxe 
editions of the Texas Almanac, for 
the Dallas City Directory and for the 
recent Building Code. 


“We early found that our best 
source of distribution is through the 
printers. That is an important factor 
in any line of manufacturing. The 
manufacturer must not only make a 
good product. He must find where 
the demand is and then must decide 
for himself the best method of reach- 
ing that demand. 


“Less than a decade ago the com- 
pany was formed for the purpose of 
making check book covers. From a 
small beginning it has grown into this 
present plant, with no serious com- 
petitor in the South. Lines were 
added year by year until the plant 
can handle almost any kind of em- 
bossing job imaginable. 


“In addition to the check book 
covers, production covers pass books, 
money bags, covers for all kinds of 
books and other allied lines. It is, 
however, the line of school annuals 
of which we are most proud. 


“Fortunes are made by manufac- 
turers who create items for use only 
once and are then thrown away. 
Thumb tacks, pins, razor blades and 
bottle caps are but a few of those 
items that have made, by their very 
volume, millions of dollars for their 
manufacturers. 


“There is little romance, little 
sentiment, however, connected with 
this kind of manufacturing. Art and 
beauty have no place in a factory of 
this kind. 

“Our factory builds for permanence 
—and it is making money, too. The 
merchandise it creates goes into the 
homes of the youth of the land and 
stays there until they become grand- 
fathers and grandmothers. 

“One of the most prized possessions 
of a man or woman is the school an- 
nual, in which are recorded the events 
of those happy, carefree years when 
they were preparing for the launch- 
ing of their ship of fortune on the 
uncertain seas of life. 

“Our distribution covers the entire 
Middle West and South and extends 
into several foreign countries, as well 
as the larger cities of the United 
States.” 

Bread Covers 

E next visited the Wax Wrap 

Division of the Pollock Paper 
& Box Co. Lawrence Pollock, the presi- 
dent, was in New York, so we had an 
opportunity to renew acquaintance 
with Leslie L. Jacobs, vice president 
and manager of this division, Founded 
in 1923 as the Wax Paper Company, 
and purchased on July 1, 1924, by the 
Pollock Paper people, this business of 
providing wrappers for the bread of 
the Southwest is keeping things lively 
on South Lamar. Where 6,500 square 
feet sufficed for the orininal com- 
pany, the present Division is using 
20,000, and asking for more! 
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At this point, Mr. Jacobs reflected: 

“As you recall, I was for ten years 
with one of the most successful waxed 
paper concerns in this country, repre- 
senting them in this same territory, 
and later as sales manager. I could 
not help being impressed with the 
possibilities, for it had proven itself 
extremely lucrative to both my com- 
pany and myself, so when Lawrence 
offered me an opportunity to come 
to Dallas with his company, I jumped 
at the chance. When I resigned, the 
superintendent of my former connec- 
tion came to me immediately and 
said, ‘Count me in.’ You'll find him 
in that little office over there now— 
J. C. Langenburg! 

“Those two machines you marvel 
at there—they can print 30,000 bread 
wrappers each, every hour—one 
prints two colors; the other three. We 
have another, even larger, en route 
now, which demonstrates whether we 
ean manufacture in Dallas. We are 
employing 30 people, and running 24 
hours, six days per week, and our 
business has increased 500 per cent 
in the past two years. We do not 
concern ourselves in any large way 
about the prices of our competitors. 
We make the very best quality paper 
we know how, and try to give the best 
service possible, and we feel that it 
has paid. We always keep sufficient 
stocks of raw materials on hand to 
insure this service, too. 

“Dallas industrial development will, 
of necessity, serve as a stimulus to 
so-called ‘complementary’ industries, 
too. We use large quantities of 
colored inks, for example, and are 
now able to secure a great deal of 
our supply locally.” 

Returning to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, we are impressed witha num- 
ber of economic factors which cannot 
be gainsaid. These three plants are 
employing 220 persons; 805 are re- 
lying on their success for a source of 
livelihood. These payroll dollars— 
and there are many of them—are be- 
ing spent with Dallas retailers. That 
Dallas is developing industrially— 
that it has been for some time— is a 
certainty. What we now need is an 
“industrial consciousness.” As with 
other things, natural and synthetic, 
growth must come largely from with- 
in. Dallas must learn to believe that 
and act upon it. Once acted upon, 
our future is secure and our place ap- 
pointed. 





o—— 


Insurance Issue Coming 


The June issue of Dallas will be 
devoted primarily to the insurance 
business in Dallas. Local authorities 
have been called on to furnish infor- 
mation and material for this number. 
Every phase of insurance will be ex- 
plained by men prominent in their 
particular fields. 


——o 





National Convention 


Sheet metal contractors were enter- 
tained in national convention here, 
April 24 to 29. A large docket of 
business was completed in time for a 
rodeo to acquaint the visitors with 
Texas life of a few years ago. 














No. 4 in a Series of 
Portraits 


of 
‘Prominent 
Dallasites 





J. D. GILLESPIE 
President Dallas National Bank 





HE recently completed Dallas National Bank Building has 

4 added strength to our already impressive city and with new 

©] and enlarged quarters its President, Mr. Gillespie, is keeping 
pace with progressive Dallas. 











We were selected to photograph the directors ] 
for pictures placed in the Directors’ Room. 


STUDIOS 





150214 Elm Street at Akard 


Dallas, Texas 


Phone 7-5497 

















A Thousand magic words might 


be powerless to tell your story, if on the 
face of it your printed matter cries, “Cheap- 
ness!” 

By no other means, else it be an inferior prac- 
uct, is the idea of cheapness conveyed than 
by first impression. 

Johnston-built printed salesmanship is dis- 
tinguishable by its first appearance. Its very 
character inspires confidence and sales nat- 
urally result. 


Johnston 
Printing €* Advertising Company 


“Everything in Printed Advertising from the Idea 
to the Finished Product.” 
Graphic Arts Building 
DALLAS 
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KARL M. SMITH CORDAGE COMPANY 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
PAPER ROPE TWINES 


1501-3-5 Caruth St. Dallas, Texas 


Twine and Rope of all Kinds. The largest stock in the Southwest. 


Genuine Orange Kraft Paper, Paper Bags, 
Toilet Paper, Gummed Tape, Shirt Boards 
Write Us or Phone Salesman Will Call 
PHONE 7-2529 


“©The Only Cordage House in Texas’ 
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The 
Challenge in 


~ Achievements 








Development, production, manufacturing—all three 
have been big forces in the progress of Texas. Be- 
hind them have rallied progressive individuals and 
| institutions—those with vision and faith in our 
State and in the future. The past, however, pro- 
vides only an indication of the greater possibilities 
for further development. Progress made, added 
wealth attained—these can be surpassed. 


As a Texas institution, The American Exchange 
National Bank of Dallas has had a part in past 
progress. "Today, as we look ahead, past achieve- 
ments offer a challenge. 


To a greater future for our State and our neigh- 
bors, then, we pledge the same hearty co-operation 
with businesses, with developers, with industries 
and with individuals. 


The American Exchange 
National Bank 


“Constructive Banking 
Since 1875” 
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Dallas Has to Offer— 


(Continued from puge 10) 


have only been 15% developed. 
Splendid as the past has been, it is 
but the foundation for a golden future. 
Strategically located for the supply- 
ing of the needs of this veritable 
empire, Dallas has built a mercantile 
and financial center which today 
ranks high among the major com- 
m2rcial cities of this country. 


Agriculture 

The farm products of Dallas County 
have an annual value ranging between 
fifteen and twenty million dollars. 
Cotton is the most important crop, 
followed by dairy and _ poultry 
products. A considerable acreage is 
planted to oats, silage, truck, fruit, 
wheat and barley. 

Aviation 

Within a twenty-minute ride of the 
business section lies Love Field, a 
117-acre, Class <A _ landing field. 
Sodded and tile-drained, with eleven 
modern hangars, complete repairing 
and refueling facilities, it is one of 
the best municipally-owned fields in 
the South. It is the terminus for the 
Chicago-Dallas air-mail route and the 
site of an aeroplane factory and six 
aerial transportation companies, mak- 
ing Dallas one of the leading com- 
mercial aviation centers in the 
country. 

Financial Data 

Dallas is the financial center of the 
Southwest; the horne of the Federal 
Reserve Bank (Eleventh District) and 
sixteen National and State banks, 
with a total capitalization of $15,700,- 
000. In point of invested capital, the 
largest bank in the South is in Dallas, 
In 1925 Dallas ranked 19th in bank 
clearings among American cities. 


State Fair of Texas 


Since 1886 the State Fair of Texas 
—one of the greatest agencies in the 
development of the entire Southwest 
—has been held in Dallas. It draws 
an annual attendance approximating 
the million mark. Nearly $3,000,000 
has been invested in the grounds and 
buildings at Fair Park. 


a 


Review of Business 
(Continued from page 14) 


Savings deposits increased 1.2per cent over 
February 28, and 8.9 per cent over March 31, 
1926. Number of depositors were: March, 256,- 
735; February, 252,255; March, 1926, 231,068. 
Defaults totaled 59, the smallest number reported 
in any month since September, 1926. February 
recorded 103; March last year, 75. Indebted- 
ness was one million, four hundred thousands ; 
February two millions, and last March eight 
hundred thousands. The aggregate liabilities 
of insolvencies for the first quarter this year 
was 97 per cent over the same period last 
year; the number of failures 20.8 per cent 
greater. 


Petroleum 


March production of approximately twenty- 
one million barrels of crude was more than two 
millions more than February production, 
partly accounted for by the longer month. 
Drilling continues active despite recent price 
reductions, and completions during the month 
likewise exceeded those of the previous month. 


Lumber 


Production and shipments increased, in ac- 
cord with the usual seasonal tendency, and 
were the largest of any month since August 
last year. For the sixth consecutive month, 
stocks have shown an increase. 
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Quit talking | 
and hit 
the ball 


Business is going to the con- 
cerns who are going after 
business. | 
The Browning-Ferris Ma- 
chinery Company are real | 
go-getters. Their business 
is good. | 

Ask them about 


our service. 








HOPE-MILLS 


1813 MAIN STREET 
DALLAS | 
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| xx *PIPED FROM THE | 
WELLS TO YOUR CITY | 


Lone | 


-~6Star* | 
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Gas Co. 
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Building 
Both the number and value of permits 
showed a large increase. However, the value 
continued to fall below that in the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Comparing the 
first quarter with that a year ago, value of 
permits reflect a decline of 14.6 per cent. 


Cement 

There was a substantial increase in the 
production and shipments of cement. Output 
was 17.4 per cent over February and 3.1 per 
cent greater than March last year. Shipments 
showed a further increase and were the largest 
of any month since August, 1926, and were 
also larger than March a year ago. For the 
quarter comparison, production shows an in- 
crease of 6.0 per cent over last year; ship- 
ments, 11.5 per cent. 


The Nation 


We shall forego any detailed discussion this 
month, in order to incorporate here a state- 
ment of Mr. J. H. Tregoe, Executive Manager 
of the National Association of Credit Men, on 
the immediate outlook. It would be well to 
point out, however, that industrial production 
after increasing continuously for three months 
was larger in March, when allowance is made 
for usual seasonal changes, than in any 
month since last September. Since April 1, 
however, steel mill operations have been some- 
what curtailed. The consumption of silk and 
wool, sugar meltings, flour production and 
the output of tires increased. Automobile 
production has also shown a seasonal increase, 
but smaller than a year ago. The value of 
building contracts in March was larger than 
at any previous time, with the largest in- 
creases coming from Middle Western States. 


Stocks are smaller than a year ago, although 
larger than February. Freight car loadings, 
increasing in March, were smaller the first 
10 days of April, due largely to the curtailed 
shipments of coal. Bituminous coal output 
has been reduced by about 40 per cent by the 
strike. 

To quote Mr. Tregoe, who anticipates con- 
tinued fair business weather: 


“If a major change in conditions 
occurs, it must come from a sudden 
and unexpected development, rather 
than from anything at present dis- 
cernible on the business horizon. 

“Commodity prices continue on the 
downward swing and indicate in- 
creased consumption, if the declining- 
price factor is intelligently used. Car- 
loadings have remained at a high 
peak. Prevailing low stocks insure 
activity in distribution, with buying 
continuing fair and replenishments 
needed frequently. 

“March made _ new production 
records in a number of lines. The 
output of steel ingots exceeded the 
previous high record. Crude oil 
reached a new high peak, and bitumi- 
nous coal was mined in phenomenal 
quantity. In automobile production, 
however, there was an opposite trend 
in March. 

“In the construction field March 
recorded a substantial recovery from 
the low contract volume of the pre- 
ceding two months. The agricultural 
situation, in general, is satisfactory. 
Easter trade was better in the East 
and Northeast than in other parts of 
the country, due largely to more 
favorable weather. 

“The atmosphere of business is 
charged with highly complex prob- 
lems, and the most prominent of these 
is the difficulty of making profits. 
We are paying too much attention to 
production and are neglecting to de- 
velop outlets and to watch overhead 
carefully. Until we reconcile’ these 
three factors we cannot expect to 
make profits. 

“The investment situation is not 
hectic; money rules easy. The tur- 
moil in China and the financial up- 
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A Thing of 
IntrinsicWorth Compels 
Your Admiration 


A costly jewel, a work of art or 
a finely constructed machine, all 
command your high regard. This 
is no less true about your clothes. 

We design and _hand-tailor 
men’s clothes and see that they 
express intrinsic worth and com- 
mand high regard. We combine 
with quality, balance, freedom, 
durability and smartness. 


CALL IN AND LOOK OVER 
THE LARGE ASSORTMENT 
OF HOT WEATHER FABRICS 
BOTH IMPORTED AND 
DOMESTIC. 


M. J. Book 


325 Fidelity Union Bldg. 
(Formerly Western Indemnity Bldg.) 
Main and Poydras Streets 
Phone 7-4150 
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BALDNESS IS 
NEEDLESS 


GROWING NEW HAIR 

is now an established fact 

By our exclusive method of 
treatment, we positively can re- 
grow new hair in 95% of the 
cases of baldness existing to- 
day. We accept for treatment 
only those to whom we can 
guarantee positive and definite 
results. 
Dandruff, Thinning Hair, Scales, 

Itching Scalp 

—all the forerunners of bald- 
ness, quickly cured and the hair 
restored to a healthy, luxurious 
condition. Each case individ- 
ually treated. A _ confidential 
and dignified service for men. 
Consultation free and invited. 
Don’t delay—start renewing 
your hair today. Many local 
references. 


National Hair & Scalp 


Institute 
1123 Athletic Club Bldg. 
Hours: 10 a. m. to 8 p. m., ex- 
cept Tues., Thur., Sat., 6 p. m. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
of “DALLAS,” published monthly at Dallas, Texas, for April, 1927. 

Before. me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
E. C. Wallis, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor of the Magazine “DALLAS” and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 448, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse side of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

NAME OF— 
Publisher, Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 
Editor, E. ©. Wallis, Dallas, Texas. 
Advertising Manager, Earl Y. Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 

OWNERS: Dallas Chamber of Commerce, Dallas, Texas. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state). NONE. 


POSTOFFICE ADDRESS: 
Dallas, Texas. 


(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager, or owner.) 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
s-curity holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embacing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the cireumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date 
shown above is: (This information is required from daily publications only.) 

E. WALLIS, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this lst day of April, 1927. 

(SEAL) M. E. TATE, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires June 1, 1927.) 





ELECTRIC FANS 


for 

Home 

and 

Office 

Desk and Ceiling Fans 

rented, sold and repaired. 
j Make your preparations 
4 now for hot weather. 

W. M. Smith Electric 
Company 
General Contractors 
1907 Bryan Street 
Th. 2-1887. Night 3-2646 





















S. L. Ewing MYERS, NOYES & FORREST 


Company CONSULTING CIVIL ENGINEERS 
1107 Mercantile Bank Bldg. 
TYPEWRITERS DALLAS, TEXAS 


1606 Commerce Surveys, Investigations and Reports 
2-3026 Dallas 


























FRANK ROGERS 


Photegraphs for All Purposes | 


: Kon OPEN BA 
ENGRAVING Ay 


GU Oe -Y Myer: 44 


1304 Elm Street 
Phones: 2-4619; 2-6321 























Typewriters and Adding Machines 
Neostyle Duplicators 


Hanway & Williams 


Jas. L. Hanway TEXAS 
Insurance in all its branches COMPANY 


203 Central Bank Bldg. 
Phone 2-3822 


Phone 2-2511 
1015 Main St. 









































heaval in Japan are disturbing fac- 
tors with which we must reckon. 

“Our credit situation is unquestion- 
ably sound, and I firmly believe that 
business conditions in general are 
sound. There are prevailing elements 
which urge caution, but they justify 
no alarm.” 

In a special survey of business 
conditions in five Western States, 
Utah, Idaho, Washington, Oregon 
and California, the following data was 
gathered by the National Association 
of Credit Men from large manufac- 
turing and wholesale concerns: 

Comparing distribution in Febru- 
ary and March, 87 per cent of the 
reporting concerns recorded an _ in- 
crease for March, and 13 per cent a 
decrease. Comparing distribution in 
March, 1927, and March, 1926, 59 per 
cent reported increases for the month 
this year, and 41 per cent reported de- 
creases. Seventy per cent of the 
replies showed larger distribution in 
1926 than in 1925. 

In collections, 75 per cent showed a 
larger volume for March, this year, 
than for February. The amount of 
receivables on April 1, 1927, in com- 
parison with April, 1926, was larger 
with 64 per cent of the reporting 
houses and smaller with the remain- 
ing 36 per cent. 

For the first half of the present 
year, in comparison with the same 
period of 1926, 54 per cent anticipated 
a larger number of failures and 46 
per cent believed a smaller number 
would occur. 


Looking toward sales and collec- 
tions for the remainder of the first 
half of 1927, 47 per cent of the re- 
porting houses anticipated an im- 
provement, 16 per cent felt that con- 
ditions would become worse, and the 
remaining 37 per cent anticipated no 
change. 


——0-—_-—_. 





HARRY A. OLMSTED 


Harry A, Olmsted, a director of the 
State Fair of Texas for more than 
fifteen years, was elected to the presi- 
dency of the association last month 
at a meeting of the board at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He has _ served 
three previous terms as president. 

The election was made necessary 
by the recent death of Louis Lipsitz, 
elected to that office for one year in 
January. 


Frank M. Smith, appointed direct- 
ing manager with the election of Mr. 
Lipsitz, will relinquish the duties of 
that office to the new president. 
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W. E. CALLAHAN CON- 


STRUCTION CO. 
W. E. Callahan, E. S. Heyser, 
President Vice President 
H. L. Johnson, Sec’y-Treas. 
General Office, 707-8-9 Kirby Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 
Drainage, Irrigation, Railroad, Levee 














BUSINESS COLLEGE 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
“The School With a Reputation” 
Has Made Good Since 1887 
Absolutely Thorough and Reliable 


A Position for Every Graduate 
Write, Call or Phone for Catalogue. 




















GLASSES 


HIEITMAN OPTICAL Co. 
OPTOMETRISTS 
1602 MAIN ST. “DALLAS 


KEXEIO 














HARRY BENNETT 
Commercial Photography 
2108 McKinney Ave. Phone 17-5171 
We photograph anything anytime 
HARRY BENNETT, Prop. 














LAWRENCE MILLER 
REALTOR 
Business and Industrial 


Properties 


1505 Allen Bldg. Phone 2-7675 

















Couch Armature Works 
Electric Motor Specialists 


Rewind, Rebuild and Repair 
Power Motors and Generators 











Griffin & Camp Phone 2-4775 














WE AVIS SON cr 


MAKE PURPOSE 


Tass) fase, AND fx3 Works 


PHONE 2-2927 1601-3-5 PATTERSON AVE. 

















JOHN SCHWARZ 
Phone 2-5708 


DALLAS 
TYPEWRITER & 
SUPPLY CO. 


Standard and Portable 
Typewriters 
1519 Commerce St. 








(ollection Letters 


HE following letters for “slow 
Spl customers have been sug- 
gested by “The San Antonian” as 
guaranteed to get action: 


The “Reason Why” 


Dear Mr. Blank: 

Quality and price are two essential 
factors to success in these days of 
close competition. In order to se- 
cure the best goods at the lowest 
prices, we have to pay cash, and, to 
pay cash, we must have prompt re- 
turns on our collections. You benefit 
as much as we do from this policy. 

Therefore, for your good as well 
as ours, we must insist upon your 
taking care of your account when it 
is due. Our money is tied up in 
your hands when it should be in use, 
purchasing new goods for our benefit 
and for yours. 

We believe that you will accept this 
view of the financial end of our rela- 
tions and very much hope that you 
a let us have your check by return 
mail. 


Amount due, $........0.000.00.0... 


Very truly yours, 





“I Want a Check of Some Kind!” 

The Sullivan Drug Company, of 
Parsons, Kan., uses a collection letter 
which has been found extremely effi- 
cient in loosening the pursestrings of 
delinquent debtors—a letter which 
reads: 

“My dear Partner in Parsons: 

“TI want a check of some kind! 
Either a real check or a pencil check 
in one of the squares below. 

“Between you and me, I would like 
to know just where I stand, so check 
up on your bank balance and drop 
me the good news. 


“( ) Can’t possibly make it to- 
day—will send one surely... 


“( ) I’m sending check but it’s 
postdated a few days. 

“( ) We don’t intend to pay, 
you'll have to fight for it. 

“( ) We mailed you one yester- 
day. 

“( ) Here’s part of it to show 


you our heart’s in the right 
place. 

( Here’s all of it—shut up. 

“( ) Sorry we got behind—thanks 
for your patience. 

“( ) We'll try to pay each month 
from now on.” 


A Good Installment Letter 
Dear Mrs. Blank: 

Do you know that many people 
really defeat their own honest pur- 
pose and get themselves rated as 
slow, unsatisfactory payers when 
their intentions are the best in the 
world? 


~~ 


Here’s how it happens— 








We are showing the advanced styles of 


Spring and Summer 
Suitings 


S. Koenigsberg, Inc. 


Tailors and Importers 
1806144 MAIN ST. 





ATLAS 


Standard of the Southwest 


—Corrugated Roofing 
—Keystone Culverts 
—Stock Tanks 
—Wagon Tanks 


Atlas Metal Works 


DALLAS 

















Let Us Write Your Ads 
Morelle K. Ratcliffe 
Advertising Agency 
Fifteen Years in Advertising 


Mercantile Bank Bldg. 2-8276 














Photostat Prints 


Facsimile Copies at Original Size, En- 
larged or Reduced of any Written or 
Printed Document, Legal and Commer- 
cial Papers, Letters, Drawings, Maps, 
Ete. JNO. J. JOHNSON 

1912 N. St. Paul St. 2-6729; 7-4218 

















Letter Copy Mailing Lists 
Multigraphing Maycut Letters 


DALLAS MAILING CO. 


191614 Main St. 
7-6538 
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When they find themselves in cir- 
cumstances that do not make it con- 
venient for them to send in their 
full installment or the full overdue 
balance, they don’t send anything at 
all. They simply let the whole thing 
go, figuring on paying it all up when 
they are “better fixed.” 

And yet, the longer they wait, the 
more difficult it becomes, until the 
debt seems hopeless. 

That’s the WRONG attitude to 
take. 

Our advice, based upon long ex- 
nerience in handling thousands of 
nstallment accounts, is to: 

Send ALL you can as OFTEN as 
you can. 

You'll be surprised how quickly 
small, consistent payments, made 
regularly, will pay an overdue bal- 
ance while, if you wait and wait 
until you are able to send in the full 
amount, you will really defeat your 
own honest intentions. 

A payment, whatever the amount, 
is more convincing than a promise. 

So won’t you make a payment on 
your overdue account of $.................... 
TODAY? 

Cordially yours, 





Keep Patrons Posted on 
Credit Standing 

“Make your credit arrangement at 
the start of the purchase and there 
will be less friction and fewer losses 
after the account becomes due,” is the 
rule of the Dieter Mercantile Com- 
pany, Oak Hill, Kansas. 

In the upper left hand corner of its 
statements this firm prints the follow- 
ing notice: 

“Amount of credit allowed $............ 

This amount of credit is no re- 

flection on your integrity. 

We allot so much money to handle 

our credit business. To exceed this 

forces us to borrow more money. 

“This is the best plan for handling 
credit which we have found in our 
more than forty years of business,” 
states Mr. Frank Dieter. “It gives 
the credit buyer a businesslike view 
of the matter, places a limit on his 
buying on time and shows how near 
he is to that limit. It also enables 
the bookkeeper to learn when the 
danger mark is reached, for the said 
amount appears on the ledger.” 


Road Information 


Spring is here and the automobile 
tourists are beginning to pack their 
kits. The Chamber of Commerce 
maintains a very complete highway 
department where information is dis- 
pensed to travelers. A telephone cail 
or a visit to this department may 
save you considerable inconvenience. 


——9———— 


One Dollar 


The dollar has a purchasing power 
of 60 cents, compared with 1914 pre- 
war level. At that, however, it is 
estimated that, considering average 
earnings, the wage earner is 29 per 
cent better off than he was in 1914. 





TYPEWRITERS [——] 


RIBBONS AND 
CARBONS 


Our complete service in- 
cludes the charting of your 
requirements and the rec- 
ommending of the proper 
material to produce the 
best work in the most 
economical manner under 
the specific conditions in 
your office. 





ACCOUNTING Ad 








WALL PAPER 


We have recently 
opened a complete wall 
paper department under 
the supervision of Mr. 
Oberg Pedersen, who 
is a thorough decorator 
of many years’ ex- 
perience and will ap- 
preciate giving you 
personal service at any 
time. 


COOK PAINT & 
VARNISH CO. 

7-1503 1019 Elm St. 

SIUM 
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7-1063 7-4507 





107 Construction Industries Bldg. 




















C. B. ZUBER 


ZUBER & ZUBER 


Wholesale Collections 


408 Santa Fe Building 


F, M. ZUBER 


Established 1918 














HOME OFFICE: DALLAS 
Our Health and Accdent policies provide $5,000.00 for accidental death and guarantee 
a monthly income to policy holders disabled by sickness or accident. 
business and professional men at very attractive rates. 
a quarter of a century of unexcelled insurance service—over 
1,650,000 paid in benefits. 

INTERNATIONAL TRAVELERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

Thomas B. Love, 


Price Cross, 
Pres. 





Special policies for 
Nearly 


Ben Haughton, 


Vice Pres. Sec’y. 

















- AMERICAN ELEVATORS. 
‘SOLD BY J. PEYTON HUNTER sian Sins 


suit by AMERICAN ELEVATOR & MACHINE CO., ouSNLiE xy. 


Anchor Awning Company 


CLARENCE PENNIMAN 


Now showing latest designs of durable and beautiful 
Made especially for and suited to the 
architecture of your building. 


materials. 

















ALLEN-PENNIMAN 
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In the Days 
of Old --- 


In the days of old when Knights 
were bold and spinsters looked un- 
der the bed, candles and oil lamps 
were the modes of light. 


It wasn’t the man, but lack of light, 
that brought on fear. But with the 
coming of the electric light, this fear 
vanished. 


An electric light burning at night 
makes one feel safe. 


AND THECOST IS BUT A 
TRIFLE. IT COSTS ONLY 
A PENNY TO BURN A 
25-WATT LAMP FOR 
SEVEN HOURS 


Damas Power & Lieut Company 








Your electric service bill is the smallest 


item of your family budget. 
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This Month in 
“Dallas” 
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The Quicker Hand 


A prominent retailer recently made 
the statement that the most profit- 
able buy he makes is a box of cigars 
now and then. This box he keeps 
within easy reaching distance and 
brings it out before the visiting sales- 
man has an opportunity to present 
one of his own. 


The cigar accepted, where the call 
is a purely business one, puts a mer- 
chant under just the slightest sense 
of obligation. It gives to the sales- 
man the tacit right to go ahead and 
demonstrate his goods or expound the 
merits of his goods. On the other 
hand, where the merchant offers the 
cigars and gets it accepted it keeps 
the control of the interview in his 
own hands and entitles him to close 
or extend it just as he pleases. And 
all the while the salesman can not 
but admit that he is being well re- 
ceived. 


Tom Marshall’s famous statement 
that what the country needed was 
a good five-cent cigar might be ex- 
panded to read: what the modern re- 
tailer needs is two good cigars within 
closer reach than the _ salesman’s 
pocket.—From Hardware and Imple- 
ment Journal. 


——— 


John William Howerth 


Stricken while lecturing in the in- 
terest of Masonic service in Texas, 
John William Howerth, 33 degree, 
prominent worker in the Dallas Scot- 
tish Rite bodies, died at Seymour, 
Texas, last month. For the last three 
years Mr. Howerth had devoted his 
entire time to Masonry. 
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| Service * 
| Must Go On - » 


| F IGHTNING strikes and several telephone lines are out. 
i: Rain begins to fall and freeze on the wires, a heavy 
| i wind rises, and mile after mile of sleet-weighted telephone 
wires are torn down. 

| Or perhaps, just a few drops of water leak through some 
tiny hole in a telephone cable and several wires are short- 








I: circuited and made useless. 

F When disaster or damzge are reported, our every re- 

iE source is concentrated on the restoration of service at the, 

: é earliest possible moment. 

WE Constant expense and increasing effort are required to pro- | 
F vide satisfactory and uninterrupted telephone service. | | 





SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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CWhere Summer 
Spends Winter 
and Its Playtime 


a>, all the Year ---- 


No finer beach to be found_ 
wee Over “ miles of water front 





AYSIDE BEACH, the new 

Bre All-Year Playground 

a City that we told youabout 

in last month’s publication, gives 

in this illustration an idea of the 

beautiful, tropical settings and 

the many amusements and sports 

to be enjoyed on completion of 

~ developments. Every Texas citi- 

zen should staunchly support 

this much-needed Amusement 

~ and Playground City, that our 

people and the citizenry of neigh- 

boring states may play in Texas 
instead of going elsewhere. 
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